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Views of the Month 


Chicag 


First Negro Southern Diocesan 


Priest Ordained 


AKE CHARLES, LA.—Rev. Louis Verlin LeDoux of Lake 
Charles, La.,. is the first Negro priest ordained for a south- 
ern diocese of the Catholic Church in the United States. On 
December 27 he was made a priest of the 
Diocese of Lafayette, Louisiana, in ordina- 
tion ceremonies held at his home parish 
Sacred Heart Church in Lake Charles. The 
following day the young priest sang his 
first Solemn High Mass there. 
Father LeDoux began his studies for the 
priesthood in 1939 with the Divine Word 
Missionaries at St. Augustine’s Seminary, 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. He remained a 
member of this group until 1950. That year 
he entered Montreal’s Grand Seminaire as 
a theological student from his home dio- 


Rev. L. LeDoux 


cese, of which Most Rev. Jules B. Jean- 


mard, D.D., is bishop. 
Two New Negro Bishops Named 


RROME— Pope Pius XII has re- 

cently named the first native 
African Bishop in South Africa. 
He is Msgr. Emmanuel Meba- 
thoana, O.M.I., descendant of a 
famous Basuto chief, who be- 
comes Bishop of Leribe in Basu- 
toland. 


Rev. Joseph Bowers, S.V.D., 
an alumnus of St. Augustine’s 
Seminary, Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
has ‘een named Auxiliary Bishop 
of Accra, Gold Coast, West 
Africa. 


Christmas Crib Restored 
TTA BENA, MISS.—Four teen-age white vandals wrecked a 
Christmas Crib erected by the students on the campus of Missis- 
sippi Vocational College, and eluded night watchmen. 

When news of the vandalism spread, Dr. J. H. White, president 
of the college, was swamped with telephone calls and messages 
from white residents expressing regret over the incident and offer- 
ing financial and manual help. The crib was restored in two days 
of joint efforts by Negroes and whites. 


said. 


“It was a wonderfully heart-warming experience,” Dr. White 


Dr. Bunche Named on Commission 


NITED NATIONS, N. Y.— 
Assembly President, Lester 
B. Pearson, named Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche as one member of a 


commission of three who have 
been appointed to make a study 
of racial strife in South Africa 
for the U.N. 


Segregation Ends in Theatre 
T. LOUIS, MO.—The American Theatre, a legitimate playhouse, 
ended segregation at the opening of its October season. No 
public announcement was made by the theatre management at the 
time. Mr. Beisman, the manager, now reports that the new policy, 
which was put into effect quietly, is working satisfactorily. 


Jewish Congress Urges Equality 


EW YORK, N. Y.—The Amer- 

ican Jewish Congress has 
proposed to General Eisenhower 
a program “for advancing the 
cause of full equality for all 
Americans.” Some of its recom- 
mendations are: 

Establishment of a Civil 


Rights Division in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
Enactment of a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Bill. 
Creation of a national com- 
mission on group relations. 
Elimination of segregation in 
the District of Columbia. 


Eisenhower to Study Discrimination 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—Pres. Elect Eisenhower in December held 


a conference with a group of Negro clergymen representing 


7;000,000 Negroes. 


At that time, reports Dr. W. H. Hernagin, 


chairman of the executive committee of the National Fraternal 
Council of Churches, Washington, D. C., the president promised to 
appoint a committee to “get all the facts” on discriminatory prac- 
tices against minority groups. It is expected the commission when 
appointed will devote particular attention to discrimination in 


housing and travel. 


Federation Parleys Continue 


ONDON, ENGLAND — Gov- 

ernmental conferences of 
white legislators, ministers and 
administrators continue to work 
on a plan for federation of the 
British protectorates of Nyasa- 
land and Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. The native population, 
which amounts to 96 per cent of 
the people in those territories, is 
strongly opposed to the plan. In- 
vitations to their representatives 


to take part in the conferences 
have been refused and the. meet- 
ings are boycotted by the Ne- 
groes. A delegation of Nyasa- 
land chiefs is in London to at- 
tempt to see Queen Elizabeth 
and make known to her their op- 
position to the plan. 
Meanwhile, in South Africa, 
in the Windermere district of 
Capetown, 1,000 Negroes have 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘WITHOUT INTERRACIAL JUSTICE SOCIAL JUSTICE WILL FAIL 


White Southerners Are Like Spoiled Children 
H. C. Negro Denies Race Relations Better in South 


By Jomes A. Shepard 


(This article is in answer to Dorothy 
Fremont Grant s article, “Southerner 
Compares Race Attitudes in South and 
North,” which appeared in our January 
issue, We do not agree with some of 
Mr. Shepard’s interpretations of the 
former article.—Ed.) 


‘THERE IS AN OLD MAXIM 

to the effect that, “Where 
there is smoke there must be 
some fire,” and another which 
says, “a hit dog will always 
holler.”” Using these homely bits 
of wisdom as a background for 
attack, I must in all frankness, 


admit that I find very little if 
anything, ‘n Mrs. Grant’s article, 
“Southerner Compares Race At- 
titudes in the South and North,” 
with which I can agree. The 
fact that Southerners always 
find themselves on the defensive 
whenever race relations are men- 
tioned, should be prima facie 
evidence that something is radi- 
cally wrong in the South racial- 
ly. No one will be stupid enough 
to even intimate that attitudes, 
circumstances or conditions af- 
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Lags Behind Other State Street Stores in Fair Hiring 
Marshall Field Refuses to 
Hire Even One Negro 


Chicago —A flat rule of 
“No Negro Employes Wanted” 
still holds at Marshall Field 
& Co., a leading department 
store in the Loop here. 

The big downtowr store has 
no known Negroes among its 
10,000 workers. Some very 
light-skinned Negroes have ob- 
tained jobs there -- but only 
by “passing” as White and giv- 
ing an address outside the Ne- 
gro community. 

For more than 10 years var- 
ious civic organizations have 
petitioned Field’s to change its 
all-White employment policy. 
But spokesmen for the store 
have turned a deaf ear to these 
pleas. 

OTHER STORES along Chi- 
cago’s main shopping street, 
State Street, are proving that 
the policy of .merit-hiring 
works. 

A survey of State Stret 
shows that three department 
stores are making strides in 
hiring on the basis of ability 
rather than skin color. These 
are Carson Pirie Scott 


* 


& Co., the Fair, .nd Goldblatt 
Brothers. 

Carson’s, which ranks with 
Field’s in appealing to the 
“quality” customer, is tops on 
State Street in opening new 
opportunities to Negroes. In 
the past two years the store 
has hired Negroes not only as 
office clerks and _ secretaries 
but also as sales clerks and 
executives. 

Wiebolt Stores, with no 
outlet on State Street but with 
six neighborhood stores, has 
also, expanded its job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. 

Field’s remains 1s the sym- 
bol of job discrimination not 
only on State Street but 
throughout the Chicago area. 

Editor’s Note: You can help 
bring merit-hiring to Field’s 
by writing or phoning Hugh- 
ston McBain, chairman of the 
board, Marshall Field & Co., 
25 East Washington, Chicago, 
DEarborn 2-4800. 

Reprinted from WORK, organ of 
the Catholic Labor Alliance in Chi- 
cago, with permission. 


10 Cents 


fecting Negroes are satisfactory 
anywhere in this country, but 
it is significant that in no other 
section does the populace find it 
necessary! so often to try to de- 
fend and explain its racial ac- 
tions. It would seem that fact 
alone should go a long ways in 
disproving Mrs. Grant’s asser- 
tion that there is a greater need 
for improvement in the North 
than in the South. 
WHITE SOUTHERNERS 
ARE LIKE spoiled children, 
who have been allowed to have 
their own way so long that the 
very idea of discipline and cor- 
rection is bitterly resented by 
them. They hold up their hands 
in holy horror at what they 
choose to call “outside interfer- 
ence.” They have strayed so far 
from even elementary decent ra- 
cial concepts and actions, that 
they could easily be provoked to 
stage another War of Rebellion 
to protect and maintain their un- 
Christian and un-American tra- 
ditions, ideals and attitudes. 

Mrs. Grant, like sther South- 
erners, seems to forget that Ne- 
groes are citizens of the United 
States and as such, are entitled 
to all of the guarantees of free- 
dom and equality inherent in 
that citizenship. Only minds 
warped by prejudice and intol- 
erance could feel that what is 
legally ‘1d morally wrong in one 
section of this country is not the 
concern of the people living in 
other sec.ions. 

I have only love, admiration 
and respect for the Church 
founded by Christ. I am not a 
Catholic, but I like to believe 
that my tolerance and respect 
is inclusive because it is my con- 
viction that Christianity, the 
Christ-inspired doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, will one 
day erase all racial barriers. [ 
fail to see, however, in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, and elsewhere 
in the South, the type of Chris- 
tian attitude which I believe 
Christ would approve, practiced 
by either Catholics or Protes- 
tants. 

Mrs. Grant implies in her ar- 
ticle that : ‘though there are im- 
perfections and derelictions, tre 
North Carolina Catholics are 
blazing the trail of true fellow- 
ship and brotherhood. She cites 
as an example of her implica- 
tion, an interracial banquet pre- 
sided over by Bishop Walters. 
Mrs. Grant “knows or shou'd 
know that interracial banquets 
are quite common in the South 
and in North Carolina, and they 
prove nothing in so far as 
changed racial attitudes are con- 
cerned, because, if they did, from 
those af‘airs would stem the 
groundwork for racial justice. 


‘In the light of Mrs. Grant’s con- 


tentions, one would wonder why 
the Catholics maintain separate 
schools and churches in the 
South for Negroes but engage so 
few Negroes as teachers and 
priests. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Southern Church May Lose Burden 


school authorities in the eighteen states which 
practice segregation may soon be relieved of a 
heavy burden now that the Supreme Sa ; con- 

sidering ending school segregation laws. Segre- 
ATHOLIC gated auth are taking this situation seriously, 
spending sizable amounts of money on Negro 
schools trying vainly to bring them up to the 
“separate but equal” standard set by the Supreme 
Court in 1896. 

The necessity of having separate schools has been a terrific 
burden on the struggling Church in the South where there are so 
few Catholics. In a Louisiana town several years ago the Catholic 
“white” high school was half empty but no colored child could go 
there for a high school education. When he finished elementary 
school he was sent to a public high school where teachers were 
often anti-Catholic. This double trial to the faith of the children 
had many tragic results and the sisters who taught them in the 
lower grades were heartbroken to see their children embittered 
toward the Church. With great difficulty a Josephite Father started 
a Catholic high school in a neighboring town. He had to buy a 
bus to get the children to school. 

Now other Catholic leaders may be able to follow the excellent 
example of Archbishop O’Boyle of Washington, D. C., and Arch- 
bishop Ritter of St. Louis in abolishing segregation in Catholic 
schools. We are sure they will refuse to continue segregated 
schools as African Methodist Bishop Frank Madison Reid refused 
when Governor Byrnes of South Carolina asked him two years ago 
to take over Negro schools in that state. There may be little 
danger of such an offer to Catholic schools because the most preju- 
diced Southern states seem to hate Catholics worse than Negroes. 
We are sure that Catholic schools will not keep segregation in 
order to attract non-Catholic white children who may not be al- 
lowed to attend integrated public schools because evil means can- 
not be used even for an apparently good end. And that must be 














evil of which our Holy Father, Pius XII said, “The first of the. 


pernicious errors, widespread today, is the forgetfulness of that 
law of human solidarity and charity which is dictated and im- 
posed by our common origin and by the equality of rational nature 
in all men, to whatever people they belong.” 

HIRTY-TWO SCIENTISTS and educators testified before the 

United States Supreme Court that segregation is harmful to 
both white and colored children. A Kansas court made this state- 
ment: ° 

“Segregation of white and colored children in public schools 
has a detrimental effect upon colored children. The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction of the law; for the policy of 
separating the races is usually interpreted as denoting the in- 
feriority of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority affects the 
motivation of the child to learn. Segregation with the sanction of 
law, therefore has a tendency to retard the educational develop- 
ment of Negro children and to deprive them of some’ of the benefits 
they would receive in a racially integrated school system.” 

We know from many incidents told to us that segregation 
hurts even worse when it involves those whom the Catholic Negro 
reveres most, priests and religious. 

Mr. Davis in his argument to the Supreme Court said that ter- 
rible things might happen if schools were integrated in the South. 
We hope that our Catholic children and parents have been well 
enough trained in love of their neighbor so that their priests and 
religious may find no opposition from them in allowing all of 
Christ’s little ones to come to Him together. We believe that no 
bishop or priest will be lynched for integrating schools. But we do 
feel sure that those who have the courage and love to do this will 
travel with their Master past some painful milestones on the Royal 
Road of the Holy Cross. As missionaries in a large and difficult 
field they are already well acquainted with that: Road. The prayers 
of their faithful children and of the suffering Church around the 
world will be with them. During the coming Lent let us offer our 
prayers and mortifications that the Church in the United States 
may soon be relieved of the ugly burden of segregation. 


Our Purpose 
HE PURPOSE of the Catholic Interracial-_ 
ist is 
TO REAFFIRM both the human 
* dignity and rights of all men and 
the profound unity among all men es- 
tablished by our common Creator and 


Savior and our common Brother. 


TO HELP Friendship House’s practical effort to 

bring the spirit of Christ’s justice and love to bear 
on the attitudes, laws, customs, and institutions of our 
time inasmuch as they have been corrupted by racial 
prejudice and hatred and discrimination, and the lives 
of men and women, Negro and white, have for that rea 
son been degraded. 
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V. Sobotka 


(From prayer for blessing of the ashes on Ash Wednesday, February 18) 


Subversive Restaurants Must Change! 


E, THE PEOPLE of the 

United States, are responsi- 
ble for what goes on in Wash- 
ington, D. C. We have elected a 
new government to improve, or 
at least change, conditions there. 

NE GROUP OF SUBVER- 

SIVES does not receive as 
much national attention as it 
deserves. That group consists of 
restaurant owners who refuse to 
serve colored people. They are 
disobeying a law which was 
passed by the people of Wash- 
ington in 1872 when they had 
home rule. This law says that 
“any restaurant keeper or pro- 
prietor, or hotel keeper ... re- 
fusing to sell or wait upon any 
respectable, well-behaved per- 
son, without regard to race, 
color or previous condition of 
servitude . . . shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor... 
shall be fined $100 and shall for- 
feit his or her license as keeper 


or owner of a restaurant, 
hotel ...’” 

Y DISOBEYING THIS LAW 

these people have embittered 
American citizens and foreign- 
ers. Visitcrs who are entranced 
by the beauty of Washington 
and the nobility of the Lincoln 
Memorial with its beloved statue 
of Lincoln and its engraving of 
his speeches which are so full of 
compassion for the suffering and 
vanquished suffer a rude shock 
when they are refused food be- 
cause of the color of the skin 
God gave them. Restaurant 
owners who behave in such a 
manner furnish aid and comfort 
to our enemies by turning col- 
ored and white nations of good 
will against us. Propaganda is 
as real a weapon as the atomic 
bomb and, by creating hatred, 
can do more spiritual damage. 

But more important than this, 
these men whose vocation is the 





Readers Write 


Disagrees with Southern Lady 


Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor: 

Reference is made to Dorothy 
Fremont Grant’s article, ““South- 
erner Compares North and 
South,” appearing in the Janu- 
ary issue of the Interracialist. 

Mrs. Grant’s suggestion that 
race relations be approached 
from a nation-wide point of view 
rather than a regional one is ex- 
cellent. But the fact is the 
Southerner is the first to take 
refuge in geographical labels. 
Southern citizens, in the persons 
of their elected representatives 
in Congress, have violently op- 
posed every effort at solving in- 
ter-group tensions on a nation- 
wide scale. The defeat of the 
anti-poll tax, anti-lynching and 
fair employment practices bills 
all béar eloquent witness to this. 
When the chips are down the 
Southerner cries “states rights” 
and retreats to the ghetto of 
regionalism. 

Mrs. Grant falls victim to the 
very evil she decries when she 
tells us to “remember, please, 
that Southerners resent North- 
ern interference.” Is it possible 
that she considers the legis- 
lative body of the United States 
government “Northern interfer- 
ence”? 

Further her bald statement 
that “the Northern attitude is 
in greater need of improvement 
than the Soutlrern” is not sup- 


. 


ported by her article. The thre 
Negroes of her acquaintance 
who after a venture North re- 
turned to settle in the South are 
obviously exceptions. A glance 
at census reports clearly indi- 
cates the phenomenal exodus of 
Negroes from the South. Wheth- 
er the inhuman eonditions and 
comparative freedom of North- 
ern city life are preferable to 
the material superiority and re- 
strictions of Negro life in the 
South is a personal choice the 
Negro himself must make. There 
are many thousands who have 
chosen their dignity rather than 
their belly. 

The injustices of the North 
against the Negro people are at 
least not sanctified by law as 
they are in the South. 


Harmonious intergroup rela- 


tions will not be achieved until 


all men realize they are brothers 
having a loving Father Who 
wishes them peace. Those Chris- 
tians who fail to make this vis- 
ible in their lives are a scandal 
to the world and have the blood 
of Christ on their hands. 
Max Basset 


Feel Free in North 


Greensboro, N. C, 
Dear Editor: 

With regard to Mrs. Dorothy 
Fremont Grant’s article entitled 
“Southerner Compares Race At- 
titudes in South and North” I 


February, 1958 


beautiful one of giving food to 
the hungry have insulted Christ 
Who said in His story of the 
Last Judgment, “Depart from 
Me, ye cursed, for I was hungry 
and you gave Me not to eat,” 
And they said, “Lord, when did 
we see Thee hungry?” And He 
said, “Inasmuch as you did it to 
the least of these... you did 
it unto Me.” Can we let Him be 
insulted in our capital city and 
still call ourselves a Christian 
nation? 
ALTHOUGH THEY HAVE NO 
VOTE, people in Washington 
have been working against this 
evil by picketing. A case has 
been brought against Thomp- 
son’s Restaurants for breaking 
the law. The Municipal Court of 
Appeals ruled that the law was 
still valid and the District Com- 
missioners had the duty to en- 
force it. But Corporation Coun- 
sel Vernon West refused to en- 
force it until the appeal went 
through for the absurd reason 
that there were too many viola- 
tors of the law! 


Soon a decision by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals is expected. 
Here is where we come in, 
PLEASE WRITE IMMEDI- 
ATELY TO 


Your Senators—Senate Office 
Bldg.—Washington, D. C. 


Your Representative — House 
Office Bldg.—Washington, D. C. 


D. C. Commissioners—Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Tell them: 

1. If the court orders Thomp- 
son’s to stop discriminating, 
please see that the anti-discrimi- 
nation law is enforced immedi- 
ately. 

2. If the decision favors dis- 
crimination, please see that the 
case goes to the Supreme Court. 

3. Please abolish all discrimi- 
nation in the capital city of our 
country immediately. 

LET’S GET FIVE FRIENDS 
TO WRITE ALSO! 

By doing this- we can really 
celebrate Washington’s birthday 
and Lincoln’s. We can fittingly 
start the holy season of Lent 
when, by prayer, fasting, and 
alms, we try to make our lives 
more pleasing to God Who made 
all things well. And that includes 
colored skin! 








strongly agree that “The good 
way is always the hard way.” I 
also agree that prejudice against 
Negroes exists regardless of 
geographical boundaries. 

However, there is a vast dif- 
ference between the North and 
the South as to racial patterns, 
customs, and traditions. These 
have a tremendous psychological 
impact. This is shown by the 
exhilarating emotions we experi- 
ence in our travels north of 
Washington, D. C.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; and St. Louis, Missouri. 
There is a feeling of freedom, 
security and human dignity we 
cannot enjoy in the South: 

J.D. 


Firetraps 
City Council 
City of Chicago 
Dear Editor: 

I have read your fine editorial, 
“Must We Burn the Innocent?” 
which appeared in the January 
issue of the CATHOLIC INTER- 
RACIALIST. 


I certainly agree that it is im- 
perative that all Chicagoans ask 
themselves how long they will 
be willing to see innocent per- 
sons killed and maimed by fires 
in which sub-standard housing 
is a major factor. 

Robert E. Merriam, 
Chairman, Committee 
on Housing 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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‘We Need Housing—Higher Minimum Wage, 
Says National Urban League 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Les- 

ter B. Granger of New York, 
executive secretary of the 
National Urban League, said on 
the opening day of the group’s 
convention here that the League 
was achieving its goal of getting 
more and better jobs for Ne- 
groes. In its forty-two years of 
existence, the League has grown 
from a one-man, $2500-a-year 
operation to an organization of 


_420 full-time workers and an an- 


nual budget of $1,650,000. 


“When we held our convention 
in Akron, Ohio, twenty-two 
years ago, we launched a fight 
to have telephone companies 
hire colored girls as opera- 
tors,” Mr. Granger said. “Eight 
years ago we succeeded in get- 
ting a job as an operator for 
a Negro. Now there are 10,000 
colored telephone operators in 
the country.” 

Mr. Granger also cited the 
organization’s success in getting 
legislation for a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission en- 
acted in cities and states. 

Housing New Greatest Need 

HE MOST IMPORTANT 

challenge to the League was 
to “increase and improve hous- 
ing for Negroes,” R. Maurice 
Moss, associate executive direc- 
tor of the League, told a panel 
of national staff members. 

“The League in 1924 was 
tackling the problem of how to 
live,” he said. “It must now 
tackle the problem of where to 
live.” 

Mrs. Samuel Rosenman an- 
nounced the inauguration of an 
Urban League Housing Commit- 
tee whose first objective would 
be to seek the cooperation of the 
Federal Housing: Administration 
in stimulating private construc- 
tion for Negroes. 


Negroes’ Earning Power 
Increased 

In the past twenty years, Mrs. 
Rosenman said, Negro families 
have greatly increased their 
earning power through an ex- 
tension of educational oppor- 
tunities. Only a minority of 
builders realize that the Negro’s 
ability to buy or rent desirable 
housing has been increased, she 
said. 

The new housing committee 
has submitted the following re- 
commendations to Commissioner 
Greene of the Federal Housing 
Administration: 

1. That the housing agency 
should act upon the “spirit as 
well as the letter” of the Sup- 
reme Court decision that invali- 


dated racial restrictive coven- 
ants by ruling out unwritten ra- 
cial restrictions and “gentle- 
men’s agreements.” 

2. That all racial consideration 
should be eliminated in deter- 
mining FHA underwriting poli- 
cies and procedures. 

3. That the agency should do 
“a more effective job” of hous- 
ing Negroes in defense areas. 

4. That the agency should 
make public its detailed infor- 
mation on “open occupancy,” 
that is, housing freely avail- 
able without racial or religious 
restrictions, 

Work Facing League 
R MAURICE MOSS urged the 

" conference to consider seri- 
ously: 

a. How to remove the race tag 
from jobs. 

b. How to produce the people 
to fill the jobs 

c. How to house the larger 
and moving population 

d. How to organize the com- 
munity and improve its lot 

e. How to tell its story so it 
could be heard by all. 

Segregation Costly 

Pres. Elmer Lindseth of the 


- Cleveland Electric Illuminating 


Company said, “Segregation pro- 
duces hatred, isolation, and dis- 
unity which this country can- 
not afford. 

“What begins as an incident 
in an American town can end 
as propaganda grist in Moscow, 
and be piped to fan the fires of 
hate in the minds of untold mil- 
lions of the world’s people, two- 
thirds of whom are non-white.” 

Discrimination costs 30 billion 
dollars for providing duplicate 
facilities, notably in education 
and extra police and fire protec- 
tion in slums. 

Union Leader Praises Negro 

ECRETARY - TREASURER 

David J. MeDonald of the 
CIO United Steelworkers praised 
the Negro for refusing to be 
swayed by the blandishments 
of Communism. 

“The American Negroes are 
one group that stands as a road- 
block against the predatory tac- 
tics of ‘all anti-democratic for- 
ces.” 

No Partisan FEPC Stand 
THE RESOLUTION ADOPT- 

ed by the Urban League at 
the closing session did not men- 
tion the proposed Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, nor 
did it go into the question of 
compulsory or voluntary com- 
pliance. Officials explained this 





Readers Write 
More Catholic Negroes 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Dear Editor: 

Since lack of space obliged 
you to curtail the article “Fa- 
mous Catholic Negroes,” which 
appeared in your January issue, 
many of the Negro Catholic 
great of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries were not 
given due recognition. It is only 
fair therefore to make mention 
now of some of the more out- 
standing ones. The late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies brought to prominence 
such*men as a Dr. Rudd, one- 
time secretary to Booker T. 
Washington, and editor of a 
Catholic newspaper; William H. 
Lewis, noted lawyer and states- 
man, who died not long ago; 
Claude McKay, the poet, also not 


long dead, who was a friend of 
Friendship House, and Rich- 
mond Barthe, the sculptor, 
whose Sermon on the Mount 
adorns the library of Harlem’s 
Friendship House. 

More outstanding still is the 
crop of Negro prelates which 
the Church produced in the two 
centuries above mentioned. I 
am sure you will be as happy 
as I am to know that the Rev. 
Albert Foley’s biography of 
James Augustine Healy, first 
American Negro bishop, will 
soon be published. The book will 
undoubtedly, contain material, 
not only on the bishop himself, 
but also on his brothers, Pat- 
rick F. Healy, S.J., first Negro 
president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and Sherwood Healy, 
pastor of St. James’ Church, 
Boston. There was a third broth- 
er, a sea captain (apparently the 


by saying that the Urban Lea- 
gue is non-political and that it 
was supported in many areas 
by Community Chest funds. 

They acknowledged, however, 
that the League took the posi- 
tion that Federal action is need- 
ed& when and if the ‘states fail 
to act. 


For United Nations 
“Direct and continued sup- 

port” was urged for the United 
Nations. “Failure of our govern- 
ment to endorse the Declaration 
of Human Rights has weakened 
our prestige in the crucial strug- 
gle for freedom.” 

Slum Dwellers Need Housing 
ORE LOW-RENT PUBLIC 
housing should be built on 

the basis of “open occupancy.” 
Middle-income housing is also 
needed. Slum clearance and ur- 
ban redevelopment was support- 
ed, with the proviso that slum 
dwellers not be forced to move 
unless adequate nonsegregated 
housing was provided. 
75c Wage Insufficient 
The present minimum wage 
of 75c an hour is inadequate to 
meet the increased cost of liv- 
ing. “Until the Federal standard 
is raised the states will not feel 
obliged to raise their sights.” 
Washington Segregation Bad 
There have been “scattered 
improvements” but little prog- 
ress toward ending segregation 
and diseriminatory hiring prac- 
tices in the District of Colum- 
bia. The President should issue 
directives to eliminate “every 
vestige” of segregation and dis- 
crimination from all Federal in- 
stitutions. 
Negroes in Southern Factories 

RATIFICATION WAS voiced 

at the improvement of liv- 
ing standards caused by estab- 
lishment of new industries and 
branch plants in the South. But 
labor and management were 
called on to work toward the 
“full integration of the skills 
and abilities of Negro wage- 
earners.” 

Federal Aid to Education 

Increased assistance for school 

construction and health services 
was favored, with Federal 
scholarships for poor children 
provided equal opportunities 
were protected. 

It was voted to hold the next 

Urban League Conference in 
Philadelphia in 1953. 








black sheep of the Healy family), 
and two sisters who became 
nuns. Fr. Foley’s book, the sub- 
ject of a recent article in the 
Register, should prove to be an 
important contribution to Cath- 
olic Negro History. 

It is to be noted how much 
the Negro hierarchy in Africa 
has grown within our very cen- 
tury. The Catholic Church was 
the pioneer in establishing a na- 
tive hierarchy in Ethiopia. The 
very ancient Christian church of 
Ethiopia had, as far as we know, 
never been ruled by an Ethiopi- 
an bishop, even before the de- 
plorable schism of 451. Always 
attached to the Patriarchate of 
Alexandria, both before and 
after 451, the Church of Ethio- 
pia seems always to have had 
Egyptians as its bishops. How- 
ever, a portion of the Ethiopians 
returned to unity with the Pope 
over various periods. Allowing 
these Ethiopian Catholics to re- 
tain their own rite and liturgical 
language, which were of vener- 
able antiquity, the Holy See fi- 
nally gave them a bishop of 
their own in 1930. This was 
Kidane dAariam Kassa. This 
prelate has recently been suc- 


Group Builds 25 Homes 





God Helps Those... 


They say it’s impossible to lift 
yourself by your own bootstraps, 
but the St. Joseph’s Welfare 
Club of St. Joseph’s Church in 
Morganza, St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland, will dispute that. This 
group of Negro couples, most of 
them farm and mill hands, road 
workers and Navy helpers with 
small financial resources and 
large families, has built 25 neat 
new homes in the last five years 
and aims to build 30 more. 

It started when 50 volunteer 
workers got together to set up 
surplus prefabs from Ft. Meade 
for homes. Why not build new 
homes from the ground up? they 
asked, and they did. There were 
donations at the start, including 
$7,000 from Archbishop O’Boyle 
and Bishop McNamara to buy 


the 115-acre housing tract called 
St. Joseph’s Park. But this was 
a self-paying venture, not a char 
ity effort. 

Though nearby banks were 
hesitant at first, the project now 
has the solid backing of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, 
which told Father Michael Kav- 
anagh, 8S. J., St. Joseph’s pas- 
tor, that it is the only venture 
of its kind east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

St. Joseph’s Park has many 
assets: its neat new homes, its 
own sawmill, a skating rink, ball 
park, and picnic grounds, but 
perhaps its greatest asset is the 
confidence of its residents that 
they cannot be shut out from 
America’s opportunities for bet- 
ter living. 





ceeded by two new bishops of 
the Ethiopic Rite, James Ghe- 
brejesus (whose picture appearer 
in the CATHOLIC INTERRA- 
CIALIST last year) and Haile- 
Mariam Cashai. Evidently the 
martyrdom of Blessed Gabra 
Michael, Ethiopic Rite saint, 
was not without fruit. 


Nor is the Roman Rite with- 
out its Negro bishops in the 
twentieth century. In 1939 the 
Most Rev. Joseph Kiwanuka was 
consecrated. He travelled in the 
United States in 1949 (not neg- 
lecting to visit the Friendship 
Houses) and returned to his 
native Uganda with funds he 
had collected to build a seminary 
in his diocese. The Belgian Con- 
go boasts its native son Bishop 
Birgumwami while, this very 
year, the Gold Coast has seen 
a Negro, though not an African, 
raised to the purple within its 
boundaries. I refer, of course, 
to bishop-elect Joseph Bowers, 
born in the British West Indies, 
educated in the United States. 


Mention of the British West 
Indies calls to mind an old 


friend of Friendship House, the 
Right Rev. Gladstone O. Wilson, 
the first Negro monsignor in the 
Western Hemisphere and the 
present chancellor of the diocese 
of British Jamaica. Who knows? 
Before long we may have an- 
other Negro bishop on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

In fact the time may not be 
far off when we shall see black 
faces in the College of Cardinals 
—not to mention hearing some 
very exotic names. 

By the way, it is regrettable 
that the author of the INTER- 
RACIALIST article mentioned 
above omitted any mention of 
St. Moses the Black, abbot of 
Skete in the Fourth Century, 
Desert Father, first of the 
Church’s Negro saints and earli- 
est-known Negro priest, in every 
way a most remarkable man, 
Those interested may consult an 


article on him which appeared, 


in the May, 1952 issue of the 
Negro History Bulletin. 

With many thanks for your 
ever kind attention, I remain, 

Yours in St. Bede the Historian, 
Elio Gasperetti 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 
34 W. (35th St. 
New York 37, New York 


Three Kings And Others Go 


T LOOKED LIKE THE 
GATHERING of the clans of 
the world in Madonna Flat at 
the Epiphany party. Lots and 
lots of volunteers, Mothers, 
friends and staff. There was an 


Epiphany cake, and the three 
beans representing the three 
kings were found by Mrs. Black- 
man, Herman Creary and Ed 
Conroy, representing the Moth- 
ers, Vols and Staff. So ‘twas 
nice and all so symbolic—the 
golden crowns were made of pa- 
per of a hue shattering to the 
eyes. And the pageant, coached 
by Townley Brooks, was acted 
beautifully, and with some re- 
strained laughter from the audi- 
ence and some players, by dose, 
Herman and Bill Dillon as the 
kings, Bud Gerrity as Herod, Al 
Mahoney, the soothsayer, and 
Marie Ciotti with Joe More as 
Mary and Joseph. There were 
also Voices offstage, that is, be- 
hind the two upturned tables 
and from the closet. 


This was about the last time 
for us to see Herman, who is 
now in the Air Force, Dick 
Kemp, who's returned to his 
novitiate at the Society of the 
Divine Word where he’s treading 
the wine presses at the winery, 
and Ginny Myers, who an- 
nounced her .engagement to a 
boy back home in Grand Rapids. 
(She looks happy about the 
whole thing.) 

Burning Trees—Pleasant Odor 
HE CRIB HAS BEEN 
TAKEN out of the library 

window and the trees are down. 

Children are burning them in 

the streets, and, the fire depart- 

ment usually having no objec- 
tion, they give forth a pleasant 
odor. So with Epiphany over as 
a feast we wonder where did the 
Magi go? And St. John Chrysos- 
tom tells: “They went back by 
another way in their own coun- 
try. Mark with me,” he says, 
“the faith of these men... they 
do not say to one another such 
things as, ‘Surely if this Child 
were great, if he had exceeding 
power, what need would there 
be for flight and secret depart- 
ture? Why, in truth, does the 
Angel send us forth from the 
city like fugitives?’ ... They 
neither thought or said such 
things. This above all is charac- 
teristic of faith, that it does not 
seek the reason for commands, 
but when bidden, is obedient.” 
This is a saying that’s hard to 
think about because it touches 
us each so clearly, and ap- 
parently since it’s in the Brevi- 


ary, this is what the Church of- 
fers us to ponder just now. 
Wiring Dangers 

HEN TO PONDER THE 

WAYS OF LANDLORDS. 
Our electricity goes off with ir- 
regular regularity, but about 
two weeks ago, when it resumed, 
Miss Mary’s didn’t go on again. 
She lives on the first floor and 
has had ever since only a tramp 
cord attached to the downstairs 
hall light, pending the fixing of 
some wires and the drying of 
others, there having been a flood 
in the plumbing apparatus of 
the whole building. So she 
waits. 

O PONDER THE WAYS OF 

GOD, is more abstruse still, 
of course. Father John J. Dough- 
erty presented some of them in a 
talk on the Apocalypse one Mon- 
day evening. Even more imme- 
diate to face is the fact that 
Florence Hassing is leaving the 
staff this month. It is not possi- 
ble to say how much we will 
miss her. But when the little 
children in the clubroom, where 
she’s been working a long time, 
heard that she was leaving they 
hurled themselves at her with, 
“Goodbye, Flossie. We wish you 
a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year.” And this was to 
wish her everything good. 
Them’s our feelings also, though 
we find it harder to say. Pogon, 
otherwise called Patricia Mogon, 
is to take over the Children’s 
Center, aided on odd days by 
other people on the staff. 


Club Materials Needed 
They will be needing materials 
in the club room, large sheets of 
paper (quality no obstacle) for 
drawing and painting, poster 
paints, craft materials, and any 
volunteer aid that is possible. 
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BLESSED MARTIN de PORRES FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
3310 N. Williams Avenue 
Portland 12, Oregon 


Vols Discuss Pamphlets with Friends 


w FRIEND OF MINE asked 

me ‘What kind of a place 
is Friendship House? What do 
they do there?’ ”’ one of our vol- 
unteers reported, “and I wasn’t 
just sure what to tell him.” 
Since many of the volunteers 
have had the same experience, 
our program this month has 
been geared t. explaining Friend- 
ship House. One meeting was a 
discussion of the basic principles 
behind our work and the neces- 
sity of sanctifying ourselves first 
so Christ can work through us. 


Discussions at Work 
The next week Betty Schnei- 
der, our national director, talked 
on the work of the volunteers. 
They are not a group at Friend- 


We should add r.i.p. to Florence, 
but it isn’t just like that, thank 
heaven, so it’s God bless you. 


Current with the important 
business of dear people changing 
their directions of life, we have 
two questions under thought: 
housing. in this area, especially 
relocation of people not provided 
for by the New York Housing 
Authority in this Harlem proj- 
ect: and the matter under con- 
sideration at the next three Vol- 
unteer meetings re the Church 
Unity octave. Lectures are to be 
given by Father Tavard, S.S., on 
the Mystical Body and Church 
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ship House, but a part of the 
house. As an action project each 
vol took a pamphlet from our 
library, studied it, and then 
started a discussion with a 
friend at work or school. The 
results were interesting and va- 
ried. One girl helped her friends 
to see why minstrel shows aren’t 
funny. Another was involved in 
a heated debate on that old red 
herripg—“If you grant the Ne- 
gro any social equality won't 
interracial marriages be an im- 
mediate result?” The vol point- 
ed out that 11 states with laws 
prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment, restaurants, bowling 
alleys, and so on still had a very 








Unity and by Miss Eva Maria 
Jung. 

It is good to have workers 
come around who are new, and 
also to have some of long ac- 
quaintance, like Ken Lawes, who 
was in last night, Helen Coolen, 
a nurses’ aide who spends a day 
or so weekly over the library 
books, and Red Allen: to name 
three. 

Thank You! 


We cannot stop without say- 
ing thank-you to all the gener- 
ous people who have sent gifts 
or came to work at the house 
during Christmas. God bless 
you all. 
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WANTED 
Men Who Do Not Want To Make Good 


If you are among a growing number of young men 
who are not sure they wish to make a million dollars, 


If you have a desire to live a Christian life but have 
no (at least immediate) vocation to the Religious life, 


If you would like to work, but to work for something 


more than weekly wages, 


If you would like your work itself to be an expression 
of your love for God and your fellowman, 


_If you would like to dedicate yourself fully to Christ 
without separating yourself from your fellowman, 


If you ar from 21 to 35 years of age, Then... 
I think I know of a way of life that might appeal 


to you. 


For information please write to: 
James Guinan 
St. Peter Claver Center 
814 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Modern Man Needs Personalism 


Says Holy Father 


(Christmas Message, 1952) 


Modern industry has unques- 
tionably had beneficial results, 
but the problem which arises to- 
day is this: Will a world in 
which the only economic form 
to find acceptance is a vast pro- 
ductive system be equally fitted 
to exert a happy influence upon 
society in general and upon the 
three fundamental institutions 
(marriage and the family, the 
state and private property) of 
society in particular? We must 
answer that the impersonal 
character of such a world is 
contrary to the fundamentally 
personal nature of those institu- 
tions which the Creator has giv- 
en to human society. 


No wonder then if in this 
impersonal atmosphere, which 
tends to penetrate and pervade 
all human life, respect for the 
common good becomes dormant 
in the conscience of individuals. 

Here may be recognized the 
origin and source of that phe- 
nomenon which is submerging 
modern man under its tide of 
anguish: his “depersonalization.” 
In large measure his identity 
and name have been taken from 
him. 

Whoever therefore would fur- 
nish assistance to the needs of 
individuals and people cannot 
rely upon the security of an im- 
personal system of men and 
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Friendship House Fight 
For Interracial Justice 


by Mabel C. Knight 


YVHEN THE FORMER RUS- 

SIAN BARONESS Cather- 
ine de Hueck came to live in a 
one-room apartment in Harlem 
in 1938, it became the birthplace 
of the Friendship Houses of the 
United States. With the help of 
the Holy Spirit and Blessed 
Martin de Porres, there are now 
Friendship Houses in the colored 
sections of Chicago; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Portland, Ore- 
gon, also, as well as farms in 
Montgomery, N. Y.; and Burn- 
ley, Virginia. Here, white and 
colored children of God work 
and pray together that we may 
all realize that we are all mem- 
bers of owe Body, the Mystical 


small percentage of interracial 
marriages. “You may not like 
the idea for yourself, but you 
cannot deny another person the 
right of marriage,” she added. ~ 


Lecture on Moral Aspect of 
Discrimination 

ETTY SCHNEIDER HAS 
BEEN LECTURING in Port- 
land for three weeks. We were 
especially pleased that the Ur- 
ban League asked her to speak 
at their monthly meeting. The 
subject of the panel discussion 
was “Does Oregon Need a Civir 
Rights Law?” Different people 
presented the legal and practical 
aspects of such a law, and Betty 
the moral aspect. We were 
pleased that Betty was included 
because it seems to us that 
Friendship House’s most valu- 
able contribution to the interra- 
cial field is our insistence that 
prejudice and discrimination are 
evil because they violate the hu- 
man rights and dignity God 
gave to man. = 
Betty also spoke at the month- 
ly meeting at our center of the 
Committee for Interracial Prin- 
ciples and Practices. 1952 was 
the first year in seventy years 
in which no lynching occurred 
in the United States. There is 
still much work to be done ip 
the human relations field, and 
housing is smong the pressing 


; problems. 


Pat and John Engaged 
AT DELEHANTY, our club- 


room worker, and John Little, 
director of the Blanchet House 








matter, no matter how vigor- 
ously developed in its technical 
aspects. 


Solidarity demands that out- 
rageous and provoking inequali- 
ties in living standards among 
different groups in a nation be 
eliminated. 


The great temptation in an 
age that calls itself social—when 
besides the church, the state, 
the municipality and other pub- 
lic bodies devote themselves so 
much to social problems—is that 
when the poor man knocks on" 
the door, people, even believers, 
will just send him away to the 
agency or social center, to the 
organization, thinking that their 
personal obligation nas been suf- 
ficiently fulfilled by their con- 
tributions in taxes or voluntary 
gifts to those institutions. ° 
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IENDSHIP HOUSES 
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Body of Christ; not warring 
members of two races. 

Catherine de Hueck was in- 
vited to Harlem by three priests 
to fight Communism there as 
she had fought it in the slums 
of Canadian cities. She had $3 
and a typewriter and great faith 
in the Providence of God. 

The Russian revolution had 
destroyed many members of her 
family and she came very near 
death herself. After her escape, 
living in poverty, she realized 
that her class had refused jus- 
tice to the people, although they 
thought they were charitable to 
the poor. This injustice drove 
the people to violent revolt. 

ACIAL PREJUDICE WAS 

UNKNOWN TO HER. As 
she studied the terrible effects 
of this prejudice in the poverty 
and despair of the people of 
Harlem and the pride and ha- 
tred in the hearts of white 
Americans, she came to realize 


that the weak point of our coun- . 


try, which the Communists were 
exploiting to divide the people, 
was interracial injustice. 

In lectures throughout Amer- 
ica, Catherine de Hueck con- 
fronted the consciences of white 
people with this as she pro- 
claimed, “America has chained 
its God in the ghettos. Denied 
Him the bread of justice and the 
Jiving water of freedom. I speak 
of Christ in the Negro in the 
Harlems of America. He it was 
who said, ‘Whatever you do to 
the least of My brethren, you 
do to Me.’” 

Enthusiastic young people of 
both “races” gathered around 


of Hospitality in Portland, an- 
nounced their engagement. Pat 
will be leaving sometime soon as 
they plan to be married in May. 
Wayne Keith, formerly a staff 
wor":er at Friendship House, will 
take John’s place as director of 
Blanchet House. 
We Suffer with Jews 
We recommend for your read- 
ing “Death of a Communist” by 
Douglas Hyde in the January 2, 
1953 issue of COMMONWEAL. 
It tells of the recent trial and 
execution of Ludwig Freund, one 
of the Slansky group, in Czecho- 
Slovakia. This trial seems to 
mark the beginning of a anti- 
Semitic party line of the Com- 
munists. The results could be 
more terrible than the purges of 
the Jews in Germany. And the 
results will affect us, because as 
members of Christ’s Mystical 
“Body we “Rejoice with him who 
glories, suffer with him who 
suffers. We must also recog- 
nize as brothers of Christ ac- 


cording to the flesh, destined to-—- 


gether with us to eternal salva- 
tion, those others who have not 
yet joined us in the body of the 
Church.” (Pope Pius XII) 


t 





ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 
814 Tth St., S.W. 
Washington 4, D. C. 


JG Speaks At Housing Hearing 


DOLORES KENDRICK of the 
Interracial Secretary’s Office 
of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council and long time vol- 
unteer of Washington Friend- 
ship House, was recently elected 
Dean of the St. Peter Claver 
Center volunteer group. She 
succeeds John Connors, who has 
done so much for the betterment 
of race relations in the District. 
Newly elected Council mem- 
bers are Roy Dillon, Korean vet- 
eran and graduate student at 
Catholic University, and Bernie 
Harrig, graduate of Georgetown 
University and District lawyer. 
Redevelopment 
THE COMMISSIONERS of the 

District of Columbia approved 
the Area B Redevelopment Plan 
for Southwest Washington after 
a public hearing in the District 
Building recently. 

The first local objective of the 
plan is “to continue the area as 
a residential location for low-in- 
come persons. . .” 

Jim Guinan, Director of the 
Center, in a paper read before 
the Commissioners, pointed out 
that this objective “would seem 
to indicate that the Redevelop- 
ment Plan for Area B was espe- 
cially favorable to low-income 
persons in the area to be re- 
developed, and had particular 
concern “fo. the large families.” 
He went on to say, “ a study 


her to serve their fellow mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. They set the pattern 
followed by all the Friendship 
Houses of the United States. 
First, an excellent Catholic li- 
brary was gathered in a store 
front at 34 W. 135th Street. Lec- 
tures are given there every Mon- 
day night to teach Catholic doc- 
trine as applied to the inter- 
racial situation. They work to 
find jobs for the unemployed. A 
clothing room was opened in a 
store across the street. Here 
they sort the boxes of clothing 
sent in and give it out to the 
large numbers of people who 
come. They give food to the 
poor, also, seeing Christ in all. 

HILDREN WERE PLAYING 

in the streets in great dan- 
gers of body and soul. So a club- 
room was opened in a third 
store where they could engage 
in crafts, games and dramatics. 
This work with the children is 
popular with the people of the 
neighborhood. Even an anti- 
Catholic woman was heard to 
say, “But these Catholics are 
good to our children.” 


“Harlem Friendship House 
News,” a monthly newspaper 
(now called “The Catholic Inter- 
racialist”), was started in May, 
1941. It now has a circulation 
of about 7,000 from coast to 
coast and some foreign coun- 
tries. It upholds the Negro’s 
right to enter freely into the life 
of the Church and enjoy every 
right of American citizenship, 

(Continued on Page 8) 


of the plan, however, reveals 
that this is far from so. In its 
plans for the new dwelling units 
the National Capital Planning 
Commission considers there will 
be a need for only ive per cent 
of the units to accommodate 
families of six or more persons. 
This despite the fact that in the 
area to be demolished over 
twenty per cent of the house- 
holds number six or more per- 
sons; and despite the fact that 
in the relocation plan it is stated 
‘families requiring three or more 
bedrooms in private housing will 
pose the most serious difficulties 
to the relocation staff. Not only 
is there a slow turnover in exist- 
ing units but plans for new con- 
struction include only a handful 
of units of three or more bed- 


, 


rooms for rent’. 
$17 a Room 
“AGAIN, THERE IS PRO- 
POSED restriction on maxi- 
mum rent for only one third of 
the dwelling units. Even these 
units, although referred to as 
low-rent housing, may rent for 
$17.00 per room per month, ex- 
cluding facilities. It is difficult 
to see how any large family in 
the low-income group now living 
in the area could afford to move 
into the »roposed project at a 
rental of $17.00 per room. So 
unsure is the Commission that 
the above stated objective will 
be met that nowhere in the Re- 
development Plan can you find 
an estimate of how many in the 
existing area will be financially 
capable of moving into the new 
project. If the Commission is at 
all sincere in its stated objec- 
tives regarding low-income and 
large family groups it should 
guarantee that a larger percent- 
age of the units be low-rent 
housing at considerably reduced 
maximum rental, and that a 
much larger number of units be 
suitable for large families. 


Size of Family Not Static 


“Our third observation is that 
nowhere in the Redevelopment 
Plan, either in the consideration 
of the size of new dwellings or 
in the plans of relocation is there 
any indication that the Commis- 
sion considers the size of a fam- 
ily as other than static. One 
gets the feeling that the birth 
of a baby either in one of the 
thirteen hundred or so house- 
holds presently existing in the 
area or in one of the eight or 
nine hundred households in the 
proposed project would come as 
both a shock and a disappoint- 
ment to the Commission. No 
provision is made for such an 
eventuality. And yet we all know 
that some families do have chil- 
dren. It would be most unfor- 
tunate if such short-sightedness 
were to continue to reign in 
plans for redevelopment, so that 
the District government through 
its failure to insist upon ade- 
quate size housing should itself 
add to the existing -economic 
factors already tending to re- 
strict family sizes.” 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
4233 S. Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Come to Chi FH Mardi Gras Party! 


HANK YOU AGAIN. Our 
semi-annual appeal letter 
went out shortly before Christ- 
mas and during the last two 


months your responses have 
been as generous as always. 
Some of the money we are plan- 
ning to spend on our library. 
We try to put on our shelves 
what is good and readable in 
the fields of race relations, gen- 
eral sociology, spiritual reading, 
and fiction. 


The staff is back together 
with the Christmas vacations 
now pleasant memories. Mabel 
Knight went home quite hur- 
riedly as her sister was ill, but 
returned with the bright” joyous 
satisfaction that comes in know- 
ing all was well again. Ann 
Stull spent the holy days with 
her family and returned with 
the peace and tranquility being 
with one’s loved ones can bring 
shining forth. Teevy went to 
the clothing of Lorraine Schep- 
ker (a former staff worker) into 
the Passionist order at the Mary- 
dale convent in Kentucky. Lor- 
raine was the first girl from 
Kentucky to enter this house 
of the strictly cloistered Pas- 
sionist sisters. 


TELLA, JULIE AND DIXIE 

ANN ‘ver home for the holi- 
days, and returned a good deal 
refreshed. Mary Dolan wasn’t 
quite as refreshed although she 
certainly had a change. She 
spent a week taking care of a 
new nephew and three others 
not very old. 


During Jaauary the volunteers 
had their Wednesday night dis- 


cussion series on the general 
topic of religious art and music. 
Father O’Keefe inspired us one 
night to actually sing a little 
chant. We won't claim we 
sounded like the Solesmes rec- 
ords that he played for us, but 
then he persuaded us that that 
wasn’t the most important 
thing. “It is better,” he said, 
“for a whole congregation to 
sing with only average results, 
than for the Introit, etc., to 
come only from the best voice 
in the congregation from high 
up-in the choir loft.” 


WE HAVE PUT A SLIGHT- 

LY DIFFERENT twist into 
our Outer Circle. Since Janu- 
ary they have been held in De- 
lany Hall at 21 W. Superior. 
Bob Spencer discussed the sub- 


ject of Catholic Action and Po- 
litical Action and made the point 
that we do not need Catholic 
politics or Catholic parties, but 
we do need Catholics in politics 
and Catholics in political parties 
and preferably Catholics who 
are on the road to sanctity. We 
think it will be a bit easier for 
people to remember where the 
monthly Outer Circle is being 
held if we have it in one place 
for a while. But, more impor- 
tant,, we feel it is wise to hold 
some Friendship House meet- 
ings away from the house to at- 
tract the people who perhaps 
would not come to a- meeting 
held on the south side. 


We are planning a Mardi Gras 
party for early in February; if 
you’re anywhere near Chicago, 
we'd love to have you come. 








Mrs. Nicholas Makletzoff (formerly Ann Harrigan who founded 


Chicago Friendship House) with her Nicky and Mary Christine. 
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A MOST EXCITING debate 
will be held on Monday eve- 
ning, February 9 at St. Francis 
Xavier’s on 16th Street by Fr. 
Gerard Murphy, SJ and Fr. Jo- 
seph Cantillon, SJ. Topic: IS 
MODERN WOMAN A FAIL- 
URE? Provocative, no? 


Fr. Murphy, who is_ well- 
known as a conductor of Cana 
conferences, has been a teacher 
at Grailville and at Friendship 
House summer school. He is, of 
course, primarily a teacher at 
St. Peter’s College in Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 


Fr. Cantillon has many friends 
all over the country; he is 
known as a marriage counselor 
and as a member of the cele- 


“Is Modern Woman A Failure?” 


brated “Flying Trio,” an inter- 
racial group which used to fly 
about giving talks on interracial 
justice. He teaches at St. Peter’s. 
Fr. Cantillon has also been a 
yearly lecturer at our summer 
school, and the two priests have 
even been there together, at 
which times they’ve gathered 
testimony to the interest of 
their debates. 


Chairman of the debate will 
be Mrs. Anne Fremantle, author 
of “Desert Calling’ and other 
books, and a gracious speaker in 
her own right. All three of the 
members of the debate wish to 
donate the proceeds of the eve- 
ning to Friendship House. 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


N. C. Negro Denies Race Relations Better in South — 


(Continued from Page 1) 


It cannot be because trained 
and qualified Negroes are not 
available for those positions. 
Catholics in Raleigh and else- 
where in the South, know that 
one of the greatest (if not the 
greatest) need Negroes face is 
employment and especially em- 
ployment to fit their training 
and abilities. 

THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL for 
Negroes here is not a free 
school and although I do not 
believe that either the Church 
or the scheol maintained here 
by Catholics for Negroes, is self- 
supporting, the attitude of the 
Catholic Church in refusing to 
integrate Negroes with Whites 
in equal proportions, both in the 
school and in the church, must 
be by design and in strict con- 
formity with the Southern atti- 
tude of bias and intolerance. 

Mrs. Grant takes her stand 
along witr other Southerners in 
being opposed to the enforce- 
ment of laws for the uplift and 
protection of Negroes. She cites 
the threadbare Southern argu- 
ment that time will improve and 
perfect human relations. If there 
were any logic in that type of 
reasoning, there would be no 
need for laws of any kind any- 
where. Since we know that Mrs. 
Grant would not live in a coun- 
try where there were no laws 
enforced to protect her life and 
liberty, the question naturally 
arises, why have laws here for 
the protection of the lives and 
liberties of the people unless 
those laws are to be enforced for 
the benefit of all the people? 
What type of attitudes do South- 
erners think they are displaying 
when they flagrantly disregard 
the laws of justice and equality 
and openly state that “Negroes 
have no rights a white man is 
bound to respect?” 
EVIDENTLY THEY MEAN 

JUST THAT, if these glar- 
ing miscarriages of justice prove 
anything. Last year, a highly 
respected, hard working and 
God-fearing Negro man, was 
sentenced by a North Carolina 
judge to serve two years in the 
state penitentiary because a 
white girl, wearing men’s clothes, 
said that he assaulted her by 
looking at her. She stated to 
the court that at no time was 
this man closer than 60 feet to 
her, did not speak to her or run 
after her. There was another 
case in North Carolina last year 
where a white jury refused to 
convict a white man of raping a 
twelve year old Negro girl, al- 
though it was proven conclu- 
sively that he was guilty of the 
crime. Also in North Carolina 
last year, a socially prominent 
and wealthy white man was 
freed after he had deliberately 
murdered a Negro father, a ten- 
ant on his plantation who asked 
the white man for his share of 
the money from the sale of to- 
bacco the Negro tenant had 
raised. In Chapel Hill, the seat 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina, a white man was given a 
six months suspended sentence 
after he had pleaded guilty to 
raping a thirteen year old Negro 
girl, employed by his family as 
a baby sitter. 

These and many others are in- 
stances of “justice” for the Ne- 
gro in North Carolina and are 
what Mrs. Grant chooses to call, 
“human frailty of officers.” It 
is noteworthy to observe that 
this human frailty occurs only 
in the South. The instances cited 
all took place in North Carolina, 
where Mrs. Grant says the “race 
relations are far more amicabie 


than in New York City.” Her 
statement is not surprising, how- 
ever, because every Negro in the 
South knows that the white 
Southerner considers any situa- 
tion that places the Negro at 
his mercy, both “amicable and 
ideal.” 


Two YEARS AGO the intoler- 

ant and hateful attitude held 
by white North Carolinians for 
Negroes, was demonstrated in a 
manner for all the world to see. 
This incident not only pointed 
up the true feeling that the ma- 
jority of North Carolina whites 
hold for Negroes. It also proved 
conclusively that the Southern 
whites will not hesitate to block 
their own progress, if it means 
that by doing so they can keep 
the Negro “in his place.” Dr. 
Frank Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, 
who prior to his appointment 
to the U. S. Senate by the gov- 
ernor of this state, had given 
all the years of his life working 
for the uplift and advancement 
of his, the white race, was de- 
feated in his campaign for a full 
term in the Senate by a man 
who went up and down North 
Carolina denouncing Dr. Gra- 
ham as a “Nigger Lover,” a man 
who would put Negroes to work 
in jobs formerly reserved exclu- 
sively for whites; a man who 
would work for the passage of 
a Fair Employment Practice 
statute, and a man who would 
fight to eliminate segregation in 
North Carolina. In short, Dr. 
Graham was pictured by his op- 
ponent as a man who would fight 
to obtain full citizenship rights 
for Negroes. Although Dr. Gra- 
ham was known to be a liberal, 
he ‘ad never advocated any of 
these things. He had, during the 
short time he was in the Senate, 
selected a North Carolina Negro 
boy as an alternate candidate for 
West Point and had in many in- 
stances shown that he was not 
as reactionary as some of his 
hidebound contemporaries. In 
the first primary, Dr. Graham 
was besmirched and labeled a 
Communist, a Fellow Traveler, 
and a wild eyed Trumanite, but 
the Negro issue did not come 
up, and Dr. Graham was the 
victor in the first primary, but 
failed to get the majority need- 
ed for nomination, if the second 
high man demanded a second 
primary. 
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After the first primary, Dr. 
Graham’s opponent sulked in his 
tent and vided his time. Shortly 
before the expiration of the time 
allowed for a candidate to ask 
for a second primary, the U. S. 
Supreme Court ruled that the 
University of North Carolina 
must admit qualified Negroes to 
its graduate schools, Using that 
precedent-breaking pronounce- 
ment as a springboard, Willis 
Smith, Dr. Graham’s opponent, 
went into action and demanded a 
second primary. When his cam- 
paign of prejudice and bigotry 
(predicated on Dr. Graham’s al- 
leged love for Negroes) was con- 
cluded and the votes were count- 
ed, Willis Smith was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for U. S. Senator 
from North Carolina, a nomina- 
tion tantamount to election in 
this state. Was the attitude ex- 
pressed here “human frailty” or 
was it the attitude of white 
North Carolina? Has Mrs. Grant 
ever heard of any candidate for 
any office running on such a 
platform in a Northern state or 
of a candidate being gent to the 
U. S. Senate who ran on such 
a platform from the North? No- 
where in the North would such 
an attitude be tolerated. 

IS HARD TO CONCEIVE of 

any supposedly intelligent 
white person having the effron- 
tery to say in effect that the 
attitude of Southern whites to- 
ward Negroes is “better” here 
than in the North. I realize that 
laws do not change people, but 
laws do have the effect of 
conditioning people to accept 
changes and this conditioning 
will in time change attitudes, be- 
liefs, and concepts. In a large 
measure, the passage of Civil 
Rights Laws have had the effect 
of sobering and changing the 
attitudes of Northern whites to- 
ward Negroes. Tolerance has 
come through acceptance of law 
and tolerance is surely the hand 
maiden of understanding and 
love. 

O ME, THE CRUELEST AS- 

PECT of the Southern whites’ 
attitude is that he wants the Ne- 
gro to accept it uncomplainingly; 
and can’t, or at least he says 
he can’t, understand why the 
Negro is not satisfied. Mrs. 
Grant will have to go much far- 
ther than the six Negroes and 
her servant, Ida, to find out 
what the Negro in North Caro- 
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Blessed Martin de Porres! 
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Meet Brother Martin---10c 
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Views of the Month 
(Continued from Page 1) 
been arrested. This is in line 
with the new government policy 
of taking punitive measures 
against all Negroes in a town or 

area in which riots occur. 


Negro Senator 
Sworn Into Office | 
EW YORK, N. Y.—Julius 
Archibald, the first Negro to 
become a member of the New 
York State Senate, has recently 
taken the oath of office. Senator 
Archibald, an attorney, repre- 
sents the 21st District of New 
York. 
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SYLVIA FAULK 


Student Wins Interracial 


Oratorical Contest 


AFAYETTE, LA.—Sylvia Faulk, student at Carver High 
School in Breaux Ridge, Louisiana, won first place in the 
recent diocesan sodality oratorical contest. Finals were con- 
ducted at the meeting of the Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute Newman Club. This meeting was interracial for the 


first time this year. 


Montgomery Tells Football Story 


Lou Montgomery of the Catholic In- 
terracial Council in Hartford, Connecticut, 
has been giving some very interesting 
talks to Holy Name Societies on inter- 
racial justice and the lay apostolate, 
elivened by incidents from his career as 
a football star. 

Lou gave a highly entertain- 
ing description of one football 
game he managed to get into’ 
while living in a colored section 
outside of New Orleans. He was 
invited to play with an all-Negro 
all-star team before an all-Negro 
crowd. Southern scouts who saw 
him “throw the only block in 
my life’ in a game at Boston 
went back to Louisiana with the 
story that “I was a terrific 
blocker.” The newspapers played 
up that angle and only that 
angle about his skill on the field. 
In the all-Negro game a couple 
of backs “who got hurt pretty 
bad on the first play wondered 
where I ever learned to block.” 
It took him some time to con- 


vince the coach that he was a 
runner, Lou said. Finally he 
came into his own when he 
started from the line of scrim- 
mage and raced 75 yards toward 
a touchdown. 

Scored Winning Touchdown 

“I was only about five yards 
from the goal when, out of the 
corner of my eye I saw this big 
Negro galloping behind me. He 
must have been about eight feet 
tall. I had to think fast and de- 
cided that I would throw myself 
forward just as he started to 
tackle me, hoping the weight 
from him would push me across 
the goal line. Just then this big 
fellow reached out, grabbed me 
by the shirt, held me up in the 
air and said, ‘Son, you’ve gone 
just far enough.’” On the next 
play, however, Montgomery took 
the ball over for the touchdown 
and a victory for his team. 








lina thinks and feels. It is very 
probable that she would be quite 
shocked and very surprised to 
know the real thinking of the 
small number she admits are her 
friends, because the Southern 
whites have been deluding them- 
selves for years in the mistaken 
belief that they understand Ne- 
groes. 

It would be far better if Mrs. 
Grant, instead of upholding seg- 
regation as something all Ameri- 
cans practice voluntarily, would 
see it as a vicious institution 
which tells people they cannot 
associate together whether they 
desire to or not. She and other 
Southern ‘whites should see it 
as Negroes see it: a studied at- 
tempt to forever harass, humili- 
ate, and block their march to- 
ward progress. When the South- 
ern white man says that segre- 
gation is a device used for the 
preservation of racial integrity 
and purity, he makes himself 
the laughing stock of the whole 
world. No more damnable lie 
has ever ‘een uttered. Through 
his insatiable lust and depravity 
he has left the spawn of his rav- 
ages in every country. In the 
South, the evidence of his vio- 
lations are so manifest that to- 
day you can hardly find a full- 
blooded American-born Negro. 
It HAS BEEN MY GOOD FOR- 

TUNE TO TRAVEL AND 
LIVE IN VARIOUS SECTIONS 
OF THIS COUNTRY. I do not 
carry a “chip on my shoulder,” 
but I try to be observant and 
receptive. 

Recently, on an automobile 
journey from Chicago to North 


Carolina, I found myself late at 
night, in a small western Caro- 
lina town, both hungry and 
tired. Stopping at a filling sta- 
tion and motel, operated by a 
white man, I inquired where I 
might obtain a meal and lodg- 
ings. I was told I could get a 
meal at the back door of a res- 
taurant across the street and 
might be able to get a room in 
the Negro section across the 
railroad tracks. All of this, not- 
withstanding the fact that this 
man operated a large motel with 
a neon sign blinking: “Vacan- 
cy.” My last meal had been 
eaten in a commodious, up-to- 
date restaurant on the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike that morning, 
along with other people of all 
races. Here I was in North 


Carolina, where I was born and. 


had tried to make a contribu- 
tion to my fellow man, being 
told, if I wanted to eat, to go 
to the back door. What had 
changed? I hadn’t. All I want- 
ed was food and a place to sleep. 
Finding neither which I could 
accept, I returned to my car, and 
continued my journey. Can Mrs. 
Grant explain the difference in 
attitudes I encountered in Penn- 
sylvania and North Carolina? 
Does she mean that it is the 
Northern attitude that should 
be changed because the North- 
ern attitude catered to my needs 
and accepted me as a human 
being and treated me as a guest? 

In my rebuttal of Mrs. Grant’s 
statements, I have, in the main, 
confined myself to facts, facts 
that cannot be disputed or de- 
nied, 
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Teaching Little Children the Faith 


MOTHERS’ MANUAL — A. 
Francis Coomes S.J. — The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis 18, Mo. 
50c. 


HIS MODEST-LOOKING little 

prayer book with its blue pa- 
per cover has been my constant 
companion since May of 1948. In 
that glorious month I became 
the mother of Mark Rowland 
and this book was a gift from 
Fr. Darby of ACTU-New York. 
Fr. Darby’s gift received more 
usage than the other gifts. And 
it was put to heavier usage after 
the birth in 1950 of Maureen 
Rowland. 


‘Mothers’ Manual’ contains 
beautifully written prayers for 
every need of motherhood. There 
are prayers for such special in- 
tentions as: Prayer to Obtain a 
Child, Prayer for a Child’s Vo- 
cation, For a Happy Delivery, 
Prayer for a Sick Child, ete. 
There are prayers of thanksgiv- 
ing, as well as prayers of peti- 
tion. 

My favorite prayers are “For 
the Grace to Correct a Child 
Properly,” and “That a Child 
May Have a Vocation to the 
Priesthood.” The last pages of 
the book contain excellent ad- 
vice on emergency baptism in 
case of miscarriage or prema- 
ture birth, Child Correction, 
What and When to tell a child 
about life etc. This book is so 
beautifully done, I have never 
gone one day without referring 
to it. 

Before I married I was a sales- 
girl, an office clerk, a coed, a 
teacher. None of those occupa- 
tions hold a candle to my pres- 
ent occupation — motherhood. 
Motherhood is the most satisfy- 
ing, happiest profession and the 
most challenging. A mother 
must grow spiritually if she is to 
succeed in her beautiful task of 
molding minds and souls for God. 


This prayer book is my guiding 
light and I recommend it as the 
perfect gift to a friend who has 
been blessed with a baby. 


ABC RELIGION by Sister 
Mary, I.H.M., Ph.D.—Our Sun- 
day Visitor Press, 1940, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. 35c. 
THE DIGNITY OF THE CHILD 

is stressed in this book. It 
explains ways in which the moth- 
er can give religious training in 
the home. It glso gives a list of 
religious books for small chil- 
dren. 


Sister Mary points out quite 
clearly that the child’s dignity 
derives from three facts: 1. Bap- 
tism makes him a child of God, 
2. He is a -temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and 3. He is a member of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. A 
child should be taught that he 
belongs to God and that God 
lives in him. Since children ac- 
cept things on faith, this is not 
difficult to teach. 


The use of sacramentals in 
the religious training of a child 
is explained and advice is given 
on the teaching of prayers. Also 
discussed are the ideas which a 
mother should present to her 
child as a remote preparation 
for First Holy Communion and 
Confirmation. There is an excel- 
lent outline of the religious de- 
velopment of the child according 
to his age. 


A chapter called “Some Devo- 
tions of the Catholic Home” 
helped me realize how I, as a 
Catholic mother, can create a 
Catholic atmosphere in my home. 
This chapter is so well done that 
it deserves the attention of ev- 
ery Catholic mother. 


There are stories of holy chil- 
dren and a concluding chapter 
on the Christian home. And, of 
course, the list “Helpful Books 
and Pamphlets” deserves a wide 
circulation. 


the Catholic press 
helps good families 
GROW BETTER 


That is the theme of Cath- 
olic Press Month, and here is 
how you can help your parish, 
your school and your local 
organization take an active part 
in this nationwide observance. 
Your family can prepare now to 
do its share in this yital work of 
Catholic Action. 


What You Can Do 


The Catholic Press Association 
offers you the official Catholic 
Peess package which contains a 
wide variety of promotional ma- 
terial and complete information on 
all aspects of the Catholic press. 
Here’s what you get: 


1. Official CPA Poster: carries 
the theme and slogan for Catholic 
Press Month; it is suitable for dis- 
play in your parish, your school 
library and on your bulletin board. 
With it you get four poster car- 
toons treating the theme, “the 
Catholic press helps good families 
grow better.” 

2. Sermon Outline Notes: a com- 
plete outline for a press month 
sermon or assembly address to- 
gether with sermon fact sheet 
folder. 

3. School Playlets: two tested 
playlets; both 12-minute presenta- 
tions in dramatic form designed 
for school assembly programs. No 
scenery, no costumes and no spe- 
tial props needed. One is for high 


schools and junior high; the sec- 
ond script was written for grade 
schools by Mother Michel of the 
Ursulines. 

4. How to Plan for Press Month: 
an essential compendium giving 
information sources for Catholic 
newspapers, Magazines, pamphlets 


and books. Descriptive data on 
Catholic Book Week, Catholic 
Bible Week, Catholic Authors’ 
Day, etc. 


5. The Parish Library: a 40-page 
pamphlet telling how to organize 
and run a parish library — filled 
with helpful data on all phases 
of the parish library. 


6. How to Run a Press Exhibit: ~ 


an 1800-word explanation giving 
all the steps necessary for prepar- 
ing a successful exhibit in your 
parish, school or society. 


And that is not all. The basic 
Catholic Press Month package con- 
tains other practical data—ten or 
more pieces that will assist you 
now to .prepare in advance for 
the first Catholic Action project 
scheduled for 1953: Catholic Press 
Month. 


Write Today 


To get all this interesting and 
useful material, all you have to 
do is write today. The basic press 
month kit costs only One Dollar. 
So please send your check today 
to E. C. Walsh at the 


Catholic Press Association 
120 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Former F. H. Worker Writes Chapter On Marriage 


NANCY GRENELL DUBOIS, 

former director of the Har- 
lem Friendship House, is one of 
the contributors to Be Not Solic- 
itous: Sidelights on the Provi- 
dence of God and the Catholic 
Family, edited by Maisie Ward, 
published in January by Sheed 
& Ward. The book consists of 





THE CATHOLIC MOTHER’S 
HELPER, by Sister Mary 1.H.M., 
Sister Mary Roberta O.P., Sister 
Mary Rosary 0.P.—St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.— 
1948. $1.50. 

HE TRAINING OF A CHILD 

up to the age of four is dis- 
cussed in the first part of this 
book. The introduction of re- 
ligion into a child’s life is ex- 
plained. Part II is a discussion 
of the goals which a mother 
strives for in teaching religion 
to children four,and five years 
of age. There are 29 lessons be- 
ginning with the lesson on the 
Sign of The Cross and ending 
with a first Lesson on the Mis- 
sions. How to introduce such 
topics as the Angels, Adam and 
Eve, Grace, Advent ... is ex- 
plained in detailed manner. The 
small child will enjoy the “story” 
approach which is used in the 
introduction of such topics. 


Part III contains stories of the 
public life of our Lord, His Pas- 
sion, Resurrection and Ascension 
and stories of our Blessed Moth- 
er. These stories (with reference 
to the section of the Bible from 
which taken) are written for 
children of four and five and 
their purpose is to “teach the 
child to know Jesus, his Friend 
and God better and to love Him 
ever more dearly.” I believe that 
every Catholic mother would 
benefit from reading this book 
as her children would benefit 
from hearing these stories. 

—Virginia Rohr Rowland 
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A light to the revelation of the 
Gentiles, and the glory of thy 
people Israel (From the Mass of 
Candlemas, Feb. 2). 


Read and Learn! 


RACE RIDDLES—{0c 


By Frank Reilly 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND NEGROES 
5c 


(The Fides Report from Rome) 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
EXPLAINS ITSELF —5c 
THE ee OF RACE 

Cc 


By Sister Mary Ellen O'Hanlon, O.P. 
Order from 


Chicago Friendship House 
4233 S$. Indiana Avenue 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


accounts by thirteen families of 
the working of divine providence 
in their lives. Nancy’s contribu- 
tion, entitled “An Interracial 
Catholic Marriage,” tells the 
story of her meeting with Don- 
ald Dubois while he was a volun- 
teer and she director of the Har- 
lem house. It was in the early 
days of Friendship House and 
there were many who discour- 
aged an interracial marriage, 
thinking that it would be a set- 
back to the work of the house. 
But Nancy shows how all these 
objections were met and how un- 
usually happy her marriage has 
turned out to be. She and Don- 
ald lived for several years in a 
housing project only a_ block 
from Friendship House, but they 
have since moved to Matawan, 
New Jersey, where Donald man- 
ages an 8-acre farm in addition 
to commuting daily to his job in 
the New York post office. In the 
summer a roadside stand adds to 
the family income ind provides 
a good many motorists with the 
opportunity to get authentic, 
right-from-the-farm vegetables, 
berries and fruit. 


The Duboises have three little 
boys, and of the argument so of- 


ten brought up against interra- 
cial marriages, that the children 
will suffer, Nancy writes, “Yes, 
my son is colored, and in Amer- 
ica that means a_ second-rate 
citizen. But not in the eyes of 
God. And we hope to give him 
the self-respect and wisdom to 
understand that the opinion of 
the majority is not necessarily 
the correct opinion. That it de- 
pends on him, and above all on 
his trust in God and his under- 
standing of human frailty. No 
one in his right mind could look 
at my son’s father and say he 
is second-rate anything. His skin 
is brown, and his mind, his soul 
and his heart are of a quality 


that needs no apology. What the 
future holds for my children 
only God knows. That is rather 
trite. Also, that they will get 
out of life what they put into it 
—and that is trite too. Their 
parents will try to make them 
good Catholics, good citizens, 
and good ih the job they are 
meant for. We do not believe 
they are more handicapped than 
other children, in fact far less 
than millions in the world to- 
day.” 

Of interracial marriage in 
general she says, “I would not 
get on a platform and advocate 
interracial marriage for anyone. 
Marriage is between two people 
—and God—and does not con- 
cern others. But neither would 
I discourage it as such. The 
problems of interracial marri- 
age are like the problems of any 
marriage: each has its own. In 
any relation certain aspects are 
enlarged; others minimized. Un- 
til recently we lived in a large 
city, and city people are notori- 
ous for leaving their neighbors 
alone. Little scandalizes in a 
metropolitan area. Now we live 
in a small town and are, I be- 
lieve, the only interracial couple 
here. So far no one has put any 
flaming crosses on our lawn, nor 
do we expect them to. We have 
heard that our neighbors across 
the road call us ‘Niggers,’ but 
we also heard that they called 
the people we bought the house 
from ‘Wops.’” 

Other contributors to the book 
include Ed Willock of Integrity 
Magazine, William Gauchat of 
Our Lady of the Wayside Farm 
in Avon, Ohio, Molly Walsh of 
the English Catholic Worker, 


Peggy Wink and Grace Rogan 
who, with her husband has just 
sailed for Africa as a lay mis- 
sionary from Grailville. 


People Without Faces 


by Adolph Schalk 
GoME YEARS AGO, about 1910, a famous American journalist 


was on trial. 


His name was Lincoln Steffens, and he was 


known for his crime exposes of big cities—in his day, a one-man 


Kefauver Committee. 


As the prosecuting attorney walked slowly, dramatically, 
forcefully toward Steffens, who was in the witness chair, he held 
his hand high in the air, threw his pointing finger into Steffens’ 


face. 


“Are—not—you—” he said, pausing after each word for 
effect, ‘“an—avowed—anarchist ?” 


Steffens, who was accused of being an anarchist because he 
sided with strikers, blinked his eyes and answered, slowly, quietly. 


“Oh,” he gaid, “I am worse than 
that.” 

The prosecuting attorney, who 
was trying desperately to upset 
Steffens, staggered as if he had 
been struck. “Worse than that!” 
he muttered. 

“Yes,” said Steffens. 
lieve in Christianity.” 

The prosecuting attorney 
stepped back, flustered, and it 
was minutes before he could go 
on. He did not know what an 
anarchist was: a man that is op- 
posed to all force, including gov- 
ernment. He thought that an 
anarchist was just the opposite, 
a bomb thrower, and he wanted 
to implicate Steffens with throw- 
ing bombs, and participating in 
violence and strikes. By and by, 
he -recovered. “After all,” he 
told himself, “I am a Christian 
myself. What did this Steffens 
fellow mean by calling himself 
a Christian?” 

Steffens swept his hand around 
at the courtroom audience, which 
consisted mostly of labor men, 
working people. 

“You see,” he told the prose- 
cuting attorney, “all those peo- 
ple out there are working peo- 
ple, labor men, and even some 
anarchists, and they believe, 


“IT be- 





like you, in justice. But as an 
experienced reporter of crime in 
America, I tell you that things 


are so bad in this world that - 


justice won’t fix them. It’s too 
late for that. I believe that 
nothing but love will do the job. 
That’s Christianity. That’s the 
teaching that we must love our 
neighbors.” 

“And that’s — that’s — that’s 
worse than anarchy?” muttered 
the astonished prosecuting at- 
torney. 

“Yes,” smiled Steffens. “Yes, 
it’s worse, because Christianity 
means that, for example, you 
and I should love each other. 
And you will admit, won’t you, 
that that is going some?” 





THAT WAS MORE THAN for- 

ty years ago. Since then we 
have had much more corruption 
and many more exposes. And 
the answer that Lincoln Steffens 
gave in the courtroom is still 
timely. It’s too late for justice 
alone to do the job. What we 
need is love. 

But what does love, Christ 
mas, 1951, mean in flesh-and- 
blood terms? Perhaps, for one 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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People Without Faces 


(Continued from Page 7) 
thing, it means that it is not 
enough to let agencies of one 
charitable sort or another take 
care of the poor, the downtrod- 
den, the weak and the broken- 
hearted. That is justice. And 
justice is not enough. Love 
starts where justice leaves off, 
with the individual who doesn’t 
“qualify” for agency help, or 
with the individual, though 
helped, who needs human com- 
panionship and understanding. 


Who are these people? They 
are the nameless, faceless ones 
that we pass on the street. You 
don’t have to go far to find them. 
There will be a man draped over 
a bar, a woman staggering down 
the street, a limp human form 
prostrate in some gutter. Justice 
can’t take care of all these peo- 
ple. They need love. 


BOUT TWO YEARS AGO, 
shortly before Christmas, 
the Chicago TRIBUNE tried to 
prove a point. It wanted to 
prove that Chicago wasn’t the 
cruel, heartless, cold city that 
everyone said it was. So the 
newspaper, self-styled ‘‘World’s 
Greatest,” assigned a woman re- 
porter to dress in shabby clothes 
and to walk the streets of Chi- 
cago, seeking help. She dropped 
her purse, and promptly a man 
returned it. She entered a ma- 
ternity home for unwed mothers, 
and pretended to be an expec- 
tant woman without a husband. 
She was kindly treated and giv- 
en aid, just as though she were 
truly in need. She asked for 
food in public places and re- 
ceived food and kindness. 


If one were to judge by her 
stories, Chicago was just a Mec- 
ca of Christian love, overflowing 
with charity for anyone who was 
down and out. 


But the stories failed to tell 
that the woman reporter was 
young and attractive, that con- 
sideration must be made of the 
fact that it was the Christmas 
season and that more people 
were in a mood for generosity 
at that time than at any other. 
On Madison street, and on Chi- 
cago’s South Side, there are 
thousands of men, and many 
women, who do not meet such 
good fortune. They are the men 
whose faces bring no memories 
to passersby, and whose names 
BO one cares about. 

No LONG AGO I stopped in 

a drug store for a cup of 
coffee. I was sitting in a booth, 
minding my own business, when 
in a casual glance I saw a wom- 
an, sitting at the food counter, 
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acting very strangely. She kept 
looking from side to side, in 
regular mechanical] fashion. Then 
she got up, walked the length 
of the store several times, went 
outside, returned, walked the 
length of the store again, sat on 
the stool for a split second, only 
to ,et up again and to stare 
fixedly at the ceiling. After a 
while she sat down again at the 
counter, held her head in her 
hands. The waitresses ignored 
her completely. At first, I made 
nothing of it, thought that the 
women was merely restless while 
waiting for someone. But when 
I heard her sobbing to herself, 
and muttering the words, “I 
want my mommy, my mommy. 
I want my mommy,” I knew 
that something was wrong. 

For she was a grown woman, 
at least forty years old, austere- 
looking, but neatly though poor- 
ly dressed, with new shoes and a 
fine leather purse. 

Finally I asked the waitress 
to bring the woman a cup of 
coffee and some soup. The wom- 
an ate, after hesitating at first, 
and then sobbed again, crying 
for her mother. “Who is she, 
and why is she crying?” I asked 
the waitress I was told that 
the woman is a registered nurse, 
but had recently had a great 
deal of personal trouble. I stayed 
on for-about an hour, trying to 
think of some way to help the 
woman. She had a room to go 
to, and the waitress promised to 
take her }:ome. So I left. 


A few days later I happened 
to stop in the drug store again. 
The same waitress was on duty, 
so I asked her about the woman 
who was sick. 

“O# HER!” the waitress said. 

“She’s a dope fiend. They 
came and got her the other day. 
She got worse. And they didn’t 
take her to a hospital either, if 
you know what I mean. I don’t 
think she’ll get very good treat- 
ment.” 

“They?” —the police. The 
treatment you can figure out for 
yourself. But I wonder whether 
anyone stopped to figure out why 
this woman was driven to dope, 
and what were the pressures 
that brought her to such a sad 
end. 

I walked .home, wondering in 
my mind what I could have done 
to help that woman. I frankly 
don’t know. But on the way 
home I saw a man staggering 
from telegraph pole to telegraph 
pole. And then I started think- 
ing about his problems, wonder- 
ing where it all began and where 
it will all end. 


The Sin of Segregating Christ 


“The sin of segregation hurts (the white man’s) con- 
science because he remembers that what you do to the 
least of the brethren you do to Christ, and the idea of a 
segregated Christ seems like a blasphemy to him. 

“In the divine plan of redemption, does the color of a 
child’s skin make any difference? When Christ referred 
to the least of his brethren as representing him, did He 
exclude the colored child and the Latin-American? 

“Is it not Catholic doctrine that when a brother is ex- 
cluded, rejected, segregated, it is Christ who is insulted 
and humiliated?”—Archbishop Robert Lucey, in an ad- 
dress to the Catholic women of San Antonio, Texas, 


November, 1949, 
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HE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Planning Commission for the 
redevelopment of South-West 
Washington was holding an open 
hearing at the District of Co- 
lumbia building, at ten o’clock. 
A dozen people were wandering 
around the large auditorium at 
twenty to ten. In another twen- 
ty minutes over one hundred 
had half filled the room. The 
Commissioners of the District 
then opened the hearing. 


Good Housing Needed 


Mr. John Remmon spoke for 
the Planning Commission, giv- 
ing a history of a typical slum 
area. Horrible examples of hous- 
ing were cited, followed by sta- 
tistics on minimum plumbing, 
over-age houses, sub-standard 
buildings and low property value. 
Manifestly a project of this type 
was a sore necessity for the 
area. 


Mr. John Searles, Jr., also of 
the Planning Commission for 
this redevelopment, spoke for 
the recommendations of Mr. 
Holmes. Mr. Holmes is one of 
the many specialists who have 
sprung up to answer questions 
that government employees eith- 
er have not the time or are un- 
able to answer. Recommenda- 
tions included 19 per cent for 
public housing. One-third-of this 
would be for low or medium in- 
come groups and one-third for 
upper income folk. I could not 
ascertain from his talk where 
the remaining third of building 
would go. Statistic backed sta- 
tistic and I kept my hearing 
alert for mention of humans, 


but to little avail. The one 
church ir the area would remain 
(Deo Gratias), as would the ele- 
mentary and junior high schools 
already in operation. 
Values Will Go Up 

It was now eleven o’clock and 
the room was full. ‘The plan is 
first for the elimination of the 
slum area, secondly for the peo- 
ple,” contiuued Mr. Searles, Jr. 
Photographers’ flash-bulbs were 
popping right and left as the 
“cluck cluck” of a songue deno- 
ted the presence of the profes- 
sional club-woman. The chorus 
of in-drawn breaths was espe- 
cially noisy at the juicier sta- 
tistics. The do-gooders were out 
in force. The voice continued, 
“The value will increase from its 
present figure of $2,000,000 to 
$5,500,000,” and then hurriedly, 
“The families in the area shall 
have a priority to rent or buy 
in the developed area.” 

500-700 Families to be Ousted 

Next to come to the micro- 
phone was Mr. Joseph O. Cur- 
tiss, a young man with a camera, 
The slumped figures of the col- 
ored ten per cent of those pres- 
ent straightened up. “The quota 
for the low income group was so 
low that 500 to 700 families 
would be dispossessed. . . Sixty 
per cent of the present inhab- 
itants would fall into the public 
housing category.” Mr. Curtiss 
asked for a guaranteed priority 
for the people already living in 
the area. He continued, ‘Relo- 
cation rather than usurpation of 
business already in the area 
should be planned.” If the pres- 
ent inhabitants were not given 


Friendship House Fights 15 Years 


(Continued from Page 5) 
just as he already bears the bur- 
dens of taxation and bearing 
arms for his country.” The 
Catholic Interracialist” is now 
published at Chicago Friendship 
House at 4233 South Indiana 
Avenue. 

Catherine de Hueck echoes the 
call of the Popes for all Cath- 
olics to become apostles, bring- 
ing the world to Christ, starting 
with themselves, and bringing 
Christ to the world which needs 
Him so desperately. Many con- 
verts have said that they were 
attracted to the Church by 
watching Friendship House 
workers serve the poor or de- 
nounce injustice. Sometimes 
workers from Friendship House 
go with friends to the instruc- 
tion classes held in the parish 
churches. The priests of Harlem 
are doing a tremendous mission- 
ary job. One parish had 5,000 
converts in ten years. 

EEPING CLOSE TO CHRIST 

is a need deeply realized by 
Friendship House staff workers. 
So daily Mass and Communion 
start their day. They know that 
they should pray with the 
Church so they recite Prime af- 
ter breakfast and Compline af- 
ter supper, with the rosary after 
lunch. Each month they usually 
have a day of recollection and 
every year a week’s closed re- 
treat, observing strict silence. 

Staffworkers devote their full 
time to the work, receiving 
room and board in the colored 
neighborhood and $6 a month if 
the treasury can afford it. They 
get clothing when they need it 
from the clothing room which 
serves the poor. In Harlem in 
summer the noise and heat are 
terrific. Forty-eight families 
open their windows into the nar- 
row court behind Madonna Flat 
where the staff has its meals. 

Housing is terribly over- 


Staffworkers Be t t y Delaney, 
Mary Houston and Ellen Reh- 
kopf. 


crowded in the Harlems of 
America. Many families live in 
basements, causing much tuber- 
culosis among those who cannot 
afford enough milk, eggs, or 
warm clothing. Friendship 
House tries desperately to get 
individual apartments and more 
housing in general. 

HE BARONESS IS A VERY 

DYNAMIC speaker and her 
lectures helped to make Friend- 
ship House widely known. Betty 
Schneider, present national di- 
rector of the Friendship Houses 
of the United States, is also 
greatly in demand as a lecturer 
from the Chicago house. Muriel 
Zimmerman goes out from the 
Harlem house and Ellen Reh- 
kopf from Portland and Virginia 
Sobotka from Washington. Ed- 
die Doherty, author and star re- 
porter, married Catherine de 
Hueck in 1943. They are now 
living in Madonna House, Com- 
bermere, Ontario, Canada, en- 
gaged in the rural apostolate. 

Bishop Sheil of. Chicago helped 
Anne Harrigan and Ellen Tarry 
start a Friendship House in 
Chicago in two storefronts. 
Evicted from these in 1947, a 
building was bought at 4233 
South Indiana Avenue. 

We were very happy when 
Archbishop O’Boyle of Washing- 


e 


February, 1953 


their just due, the redevelop- 
ment would become a “mass 
eviction.” 

Big Developer Gets Stores 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE STORE OWNERS as- 

sociation of the section was 
next. “Let us do the job” was 
his plea. He begged that private 
initiative be allowed to improve 
the section. He showed a photo- 
graph which demonstrated what 
had already been done for 
such improvement in one block. 
Speaking for the store owners 
within the redevelopment area 
he asked to be left alone. He 
explained how under the pres- 
ent plans his government would 
take away his property, put it 
under a big developer and in 
order for him to get back to 
his old location he would have 
to re-lease his original property. 


The many civic organizations 
present were in favor of the gen- 
eral principl of redevelopment 
and what it connotated. How- 
ever, as is often usual when such 
projects get under way, espe- 
cially in a materialistic concept 
of our surroundings, the good 
principles “for people” are lost 
to poor principles “for things.” 

A week previously I had been 
riding on a P St. bus and hap- 
pened to overhear a statement 
from behind me, “They’re push- 
ing us out of Georgetown.” I 
turned around to the elderly col- 
ored couple and asked, “Do you 
mean the whites?” He nodded 
“yes.” Is it possible that “they” 
are pushing “us” out of South 
West Washington, too? 


ton, D. C., gave Mary Houston 
permission to open a house there 
because the capital of our coun- 
try has long been a disgrace to 
us because of its discrimination 
against colored people in restau- 
rants, hotels and theaters. Many 
influential foreigners have 
turned their people against the 
United States after experiencing 
this humiliation. Our house in 
Washington is called St. Peter 
Claver Center because there was 
already a place there called 
Friendship House which had no 
connection with us and was not 
interracial. 
BISHOP HOWARD OF PORT- 
LAND, OREGON, invited us 
to his diocese in 1951. So in 
June of that year, Ellen Reh- 
kopf, assistant director of our 
Washington house, formerly a 
WAC captain, and Ann Stull 
from the Chicago House, opened 
the Blessed Martin Friendship 
House at 21 N.E. Broadway. 
Since it started in 1938, 
Friendship House workers have 
seen much improvement in the 
interracial situation. Eleven 
states have passed laws grant- 
ing fair chances of employment 
regardless of creed, color or na- 
tional origin. Most Catholic in- 
stitutions have welcomed Ne- 
groes. Many secular colleges 
and universities in the South 
are opening to them. Segrega- 
tion in the armed forces is being 
broken down. 
UT THE COMMUNISTS still 
have many injustices which 
they broadcast to make our 
country hated and feared by the 
colored people of the world, who 
outnumber the white group. 
There is segregation in housing, 
denial of the right to vote in 
many places, and even cases of 
violence. So we of Friendship 
House are working and praying 
for the day when Friendship 
House will not be needed and 
Americans will all love each 
other as brothers in Christ. 
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